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Depopulation of Rural 
New Hampshire 


CO-OPERATION OF VARIOUS AGENCIES SHOULD 
RESULT IN SOLUTION OF THIS 
PROBLEM 


By L. E. Richwagen 


Any traveler who wanders off the 
main highways and strikes the dusty 
country roads of New Hampshire can 
not but feel depressed at the number 
of abandoned farms that dot the road- 
side. Weather beaten, with gaping 
windows and saggings roofs, the houses 
peer out from behind untrimmed 
hedges and brush. The barns with 
their rotted timbers slouch at perilous 
angles. As the wind blows gently, 
shingles are detached from the walls to 
clatter against other shingles already 
on the ground. Fields that once were 
prosperous with growing crops have 
become overgrown with birch, scrub 
oak and tangled brush. 


At the junction of cross roads, or 
where two or more houses are some- 
what nearer together, an occassional 
schoolhouse stands with its windows 
boarded up and its outside walls 
stained to a lifeless gray by the 
weather. The yard that once was bare 
from the incessant tread of children’s 
feet has overgrown with tangled weeds 
and grass. Here and there, small oak 
trees poke through the beaten ground. 

A century ago, these communities 
were thriving sections with a peace and 


serenity that obtained for them songs 
from the poets and envy from the city 
dwellers. Now the population has so 
shrunk and degenerated that a report 
of the University of New Hampshire 
ventures conservatively, “It is doubtful 
whether, in general, the more alert 
among the farm population have been 
remaining on the farms.” 


Beginning of Decrease 


Records show that the rural popu- 
lation began to decrease shortly before 
the World War. It was then that many 
of the district schoolhouses were closed 
up—never to be reopened. Because 
there are not sufficient children to war- 
rant salaried teachers, these schools 
will undoubtedly remain closed. And 
for that reason alone, if for no other, 
the population of the country will not 
increase. 


A farm so located that there is no 
school within three to five miles does 
not appeal to the progressive young 
farmer with a family. If he purchased, 
he would have no reasonable assurance 
of permanent and satisfactory educa- 
tional privileges for his children. So, 
with no regrets, the newcomer leaves 
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New Hampshire for regions where his 
ambitions might be realized more fully. 

New Hampshire suffers more than 
other states in this respect. In the last 
20 years, the number of farms decreas- 
ed 24 percent, or in other words, the 
number of farms decreased from 29,000 
in 1900 to 21,000 in 1920. 

This necessarily thrusts upon every 
village in the state the necessity for 
trying to adjust its life to the constant- 
ly shrinking population—and the task 
is not easy. The education of child- 
ren is not the least of the problems. 
Not enough pupils attend the schools 
to allow keeping them open. Yet, a 
certain sentiment is attached to the 
little, one-room buildings that can not 
be underestimated in the consideration 
of the question. In Chichester, two 
factions in the town warred over the 
question of whether the Horse Corner 
school should be closed or left open to 
accommodate the children in the near- 
by vicinity. Peculiarly enough, the ques- 
tion did not arise until an attractive 
teacher came to the school. 


Living at a home where there were 
two eligible young men, it was expect- 
ed that she would confine her atten- 
tion to them. Desiring the company 
of other young men in the village, 
however, she caused disruption in the 
family household. It was then that 
the agitation started to close the school 
and transport the pupils by barges to 
a school at the center. The little 
building was finally shut up and the 
children transported. 

Fifteen years ago, Mrs. Mary Ed- 
munds, now a member of the Chiches- 
ter School board, was a teacher at the 
Horse Corner school. At that time 
she stated, 27 pupils attended the little 
building. When it was finally closed 
up last fall there were but four pupils. 
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One other district school in the out- 
skirts of the village was also closed and 
the pupils transported. Now the grade 
pupils are concentrated in central 
buildings. In the entire village there 
are about 60 children attending the 
grammer grades. Fifteen years ago, 
the number was more than twice that. 

Agitation in the village has not 
ceased with the final closing of the 
smaller schools. The transportation 
problem is serious.. Small youngsters, 
living off the regular paths, have to 
plod a mile or more through the deep 
snow of unbroken roads. When the 
barge is late, they oftentimes suffer 
severely from the intense cold. With 
this alone as a reason, farmers cannot 
be censured for deserting their farms to 
go where their children might have 
educational advantages. 

Teachers in Chichester receive 
around $20 a week for their work in 
the small schools. The board of 
education is always taxed to mighty 
efforts to procure teachers of intellect 
and training. When a teacher is final- 
ly obtained she is usually young and 
as soon as she gets a year or two of 
experience moves to another location 
where there is more pay. 

In Contoocook, closed schools have 
become a real problem. In the war- 
rant for the school meeting held in the 
spring, the following article was in- 
serted, “To see if the district will vote 


to sell or shingle its unused school- 
houses.” 


Children are now transported from 
districts where the little buildings have 
been closed to central schools. The 
plan is by no means satisfactory and 
the residents of the town are continu- 
ally agitated in the effort to reach a 
satisfactory solution. 

Five years ago, Weare established 
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a rural high school in an unused church 
at the center of the town. This school 
has been a great success and has united 
the town in a common interest. The 
children have assembled with difficulty 
from all directions over miles of poor 
roads. But, with commendible far- 
sightedness, the town has improved 
many of its roads for the school traffic. 

The City of Concord for some years 
has transported its country children to 
the schools in the city proper. The 
transportation is done in barges, vehic- 
les designed to serve the needs of 
happy Sunday School picnickers and 
rollicking town hall dancers, with a 
minimum of comfort. In the winter 
time, these barges are shifted from 
wheels to runners. The city has just 
authorized the board of education to 
purchase motor driven vehicles of 
modern design and _ so the historic 
barges will soon disappear from school 
life. 

Commissioner Comments 

E. W. Butterfield, commissioner of 
education in New Hampshire, has com- 
mented on the effect that good roads 
have on educating the young of the 
Granite State. He draws attention to 
the Nottingham records of 125 years 
ago: 

“Voted that a committee consisting 
of Major Hilkish Grout, Deacon Phile- 
mon Tolles and Aaron Hall, Esquire, 
be appointed a committee to find the 
center of the fifth school district and 
there drive a stake by the roadside as 
the place for the new schoolhouse.” 

“Those”, added Commissioner But- 
terfield, “were the methods of years 
ago. It might be on a back road where 
there were drifts in the winter and mud 
in the springtime but as the crow flies 
it was accessible and no preference 
was shown. 
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“New Hampshire has thousands of 
children who must daily be carried to 
schools and school transportation is 
the most expensive and most trouble- 
some item in school administration. 
When an improved road passes every 
school house and when the snowmobile, 
or its descendants, guarantees twelve 
months’ roads, the problem will be 
solved.” 

This is the situation as it exists in 
regard to the education of children in 
the rural districts. The closing of the 
country schools is the direct result of 
the constantly diminishing population 
of the farming communities. That the 
closing of the schools should, in turn, 
hinder the repopulation of those com- 
munities, is incidental. 

Comparing the population of individ- 
ual towns with the population of for- 
mer years, it is noted that 113 towns in 
New Hampshire have fewer inhabit- 
ants at the present time than they had 
a century ago. ~ As there are only 235 
organized towns and cities in the state, 
it appears that nearly one half of the 
towns have decreased in size. 

Population Gain 

The gain in population of the entire 
state since 1900 can be estimated at 
7.65 per cent. The number of inhab- 
itants increased from 411,588 in 1900 
to 443,083 in 1920. During the same 
period, the New England states as a 
whole gained more than four times 
that much. The cities in the last 20 
years showed an increase in population. 


*The answer obviously is that the people 


of the towns have migrated to the 
cities, and the farm lands, rocky and 
untillable, have not been taken up by 
incoming foreigners. 

During the past two decades, the 
amount of agricultural products raised 
in New Hampshire has continued to 
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decrease. In days past, the hillsides 
were dotted with sheep and farms were 
supported by cattle for dairy and 
slaughter. Farm lands were constant- 
ly being improved for the growing of 
crops. 

Lovers of the old New England state 
look with alarm upon this steady 
shrinkage in agrciulture and the num- 
ber engaged in it. If it were true that 
the people remaining on the farm were 
happy with their lot, were reasonably 
prosperous and were keeping up the 
production to the increase in popula- 
tion, there should be no occasion for 
worry. It could be declared that agri- 
culture was supporting all the people 
that it could be expected to provide for. 
The difference in man power could be 
explained by saying that it was due to 
more efficient machinery and improved 
practices. Such is not the case how- 
ever. 

Each decade finds New Hampshire 
farther away from sufficient production 
to supply the demands of home con- 
sumption. Increasingly more produce 
is being shipped into the state to fill 
the larders that native farmers can not 
provision. 

There are those who say that this is 
the economic law working out; New 
Hampshire with its small units of cul- 
tivation must eventually lose out in the 
struggle to those sections where larger 
areas are available, making lower costs 
possible. Perhaps they are right. There 
are others, however, who maintain that 
the situation may be adjusted if the 
right forces are brought into play. 

Frequent trips through rural towns 
in the state will bear out the truth of 
the contention that the less alert among 
the farm population have been remain- 
ing on the farms. Those who are young 
and alert leave the farm to get greater 
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profits elsewhere. Figures show that 
the majority of our farmers have 
evidently grown old on the job, since 
54 percent have been on the same farm 
for ten year or over. 

Descendants of illustrious families 
still live on in the towns from whence 
their ancestors came. Bearing names 
of those who once were revered as 
statesmen, war heroes or scientists, 
these men are the last remnants of 
expiring families. Intermarriage and 
resultant degeneracy are common in 
many of the towns throughout the 
state. 

Farms are weighted down with old 
men, and the young blood, having 
started on its flow cityward, has not 
seen fit to re-judge rural conditions and 
rehabilitate the rural sections. 

Andrew J. Felker, commissioner of 
agriculture in New Hampshire, feels 
that the question is one of adjustment. 
He suggests that the problem is a state 
problem and one that should be faced 
by all residents within the Granite 
State’s borders. 

Insofar as can be determined, three 
factors must be improved before the 
rural sections of New Hampshire can 
be repopulated—farms must be made 
to pay, country life must be made at- 
tractive and educational facilities must 
be equal to larger communities. If 
farms are made to pay, it is reasonable 
to suppose that school facilities will be 
improved and some kind of social life 
instituted. 

Favors Map Plan 

Commissioner Felker believes that a 
thorough study of New Hampshire 
agriculture should be made and a map 
created that will show at a glance the 
dairy regions, potato growing regions, 
fruit sections and all other specialized 
districts. With such a guide, farmers 
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in the state could easily tell whether 
their land was adaptable to the pro- 
ducts they are trying to raise. Then 
they could specialize on those products 
that they could most efficiently raise 
on the farm that they operated. 


In some cases the farms are so poor- 
ly located that only the courageous 
would attempt to wrest a living from 
the rocky fields. Most often, the op- 
erators of these farms attempt the 
wrong crops and should turn their at- 
tention to some other line of enter- 
prise. 


Farmers are slow to accept new 
ideas—any farm bureau worker in the 
state will testify as to that. So, a great 
deal of difficulty has been experienced 
in this state in showing the worth of 
scientific methods of farming and co- 
operative agencies that make it easier 
for men to secure seed that will yield 
good crops and secure also, a market, 
for their produce. 


Improvement of side roads making 
possible more economical transporta- 
tion of crops to market, and the exten- 
sion of electric lights and power lines 
have been suggested as relief measures 
to put the farms on a paying basis. 


Young people leave the rural sec- 
tions for there is no one there who 
interests them. Farming as it is at 
present carried on is not much of a 
paying proposition and so the young 
men leave for the cities. Likewise, 
the young women leave, to obtain 
social advantages and a chance to earn 
money for their own use. As this con- 
stant exodus goes on, it may well be 
seen that social life for the young in 
the country has become more and more 
of an absent factor. 

Social Life Necessary 

Extension workers from the Univer- 
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sity of New Hampshire are doing 
credible work, not alone in getting the 
young people interested in farm work, 
but in building up for them a social 
life similar to that which existed years 
ago when husking bees and straw rides 
were memorable events. 

To better the rural school problem 
better trained teachers must be secured. 
The supply of these teachers must be 
increased and the inducement must be 
made more attractive. 

Commissioner Butterfield states, “No 
amount of persuasion or plausible argu- 
ment can permanently convince young 
girls that country teaching is more at- 
tractive than work in a village or city. 
We must then have country girls, 
accustomed to country life, trained for 
rural schools and, in addition, we must 
pay them enough so that they will 
choose to remain in a rural school. 
This would mean that a large rural 
school must expect to pay at least $100 
more than a village school nearby of 
like size and importance. I believe 
this is the only plan which will save our 
one-room country schools and I believe 
they are worth the saving.” 

Governor John G. Winant and the 
1925 Legislature have cooperated with 
the State Department of Agriculture in 
appropriating money for the commis- 
sioner and his assistants to lend their 
scientific knowledge to aid the farmers 
in solving this problem. 

In years to come, instead of the 
tumble down, abandoned farms and 
school houses that now are frequent 
sights, the casual traveler through New 
Hampshire may expect to see commun- 
ities teeming with life. Farms, well 
kept and freshly painted, may testify 
to the efforts of those who are now 
struggling to reclaim New Hampshire’s 
farm population. 








Building Poor 


By H.C. Woodworth 


Farm Management Demonstrator, University of New Hampshire 
Extension Service 


“Land poor” is an expression used to 
describe the condition of the Western 
farmer who acquired more land than 
he could develop, and as a result failed 
to make progress. 

The New Hampshire farmer is cer- 
tainly not land poor in this sense, at 
least, but I am wondering if whole sec- 
tions of us are not “building poor”? 
No doubt this is a condition we have 
inherited, but how long must we con- 
tinue to carry the burden? As a typi- 
cal example, take an intervale of 200 
acres of level, easily worked land, 
which would make tillage land enough 
for two or three good farms; and we 
find ten large houses, ten or more large 
barns, and the available tillage land 
divided so that a small area goes with 
each set of buildings. In each case the 
area of tillage land is so small that an 
individual cannot hope to build up a 
profitable farm business. If the work 
could be organized efficiently, half the 
men could cultivate the land efficiently 
and each could maintain a reasonable 
standard of living. At present these 
farmers are like the restaurant men in 
a certain town. Some time ago two 
restaurants were serving the public 
efficiently and satisfactorily. Both 


were apparently making money. Then 
two additional restaurants were opened 
up. The same amount of business was 
divided between four business enter- 


prises. It is doubtful if the public 
is any better served, and probably none 
of the restaurants are paying out. They 
are all operating at half capacity. 

And those of us on the farms who 
are similarily handicapped have the 
buildings; and so continue to operate 
one-half man farms. This means so 
little crop land for each farm that we 
cannot afford to have the efficient tools, 
and so we just farm along with poor 
methods. 

We are building poor. We are let- 
ting the buildings that were put up 
years ago when labor and lumber were 
cheap hold back the progress of many 
sections. Indeed there are cases where 
none of the one-half man units are 
paying out, and so none are being 
operated. Would it not be better to 
have four good energetic men in a 
given area actually raising crops 
efficiently and able to meet competition 
in other districts than have twenty 
farms practically idle? 

There are many opportunities in 
New Hampshire for young men of 
ability and energy, but in many sec- 
tions these opportunities are not avail- 
able, so long as the tillage land must 
carry twice the number of buildings 
that are needed. 

We are building poor, and in many 
communities we must give this problem 
some study and thought. In an area 
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with good soil, with exceptional oppor- 
tunities for the production of crops 
efficiently, must we let agriculture go 
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back simply because two centuries ago 
people divided the land into units too 
small for use under modern conditions? 


FULL MOON 
By Alice Lawry Gould 


On summer nights when the moon is 
full, 
I wake and cannot sleep; 
Nothing aids me, least of all 
The often counted sheep; 
Over the wall, and over the wall, 
White as the moonlight white, 
Silently on the flowered grass, 
Still as the breathless night, 
I need must follow as they pass 
And disappear from sight. 


Within a moon-enchanted wood 
The fleecy ones are gone; 
Fern and shadow swallow them; 
But there are steps anon: 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood 
Are passing close to me; 
I glimpse them clearly through the 
leaves, 
But not before I see 
A dryad with green floating sleeves 
Slip back into her tree. 


And on a sudden, there beyond 
The tree-trunks dark and high, 

Still waters hold a mirror to 
A moon-illumined sky. 

A little island wakes the strain 
Of memories half forgot, 

But what its name in garish light 
Of day, it matters not; 

Mystic, remote, it is tonight 
The Island of Shalott. 


On summer nights when the moon is 
full, 

I wake and cannot sleep. 

With Puck and Pan and old romance 
I have a tryst to keep. 

Over a wall by day too tall, 
Wafted in fairy flight, 

Over a world where beauty gleams 
Bright in the moonlight bright, 

I need must follow magic dreams 
Into a magic night. 





THE LITTLE TOWN 


By Nellie Dodge Frye 


The little town is nestling down 
At foot of mountains wise. 

"Mid meadows green and lakes serene, 
An earthly Paradise. 


A green treed town a nestling down, 
Here hopes and dreams are made. 
Where life is sweet with friends we 
meet, 
We face it unafraid. 


The dew kissed earth at Spring’s re- 
birth, 
The whisper of the trees, 
The blue hills and lilting rills 
Are dearest melodies. 


From Nature’s heart is learned the art 
Of love and truth, I trow. 

Ah, little town a nestling down, 
I love, I love you so. 











Jonathan Harvey Among 
Early Politicians 


BROTHERS PRESIDED OVER BOTH SESSIONS OF 
LEGISLATURE AT SAME TIME 
IN 1818 


By John L. Howe 


The Old Granite State has given to 
the world many great men and not least 
among them was Jonathan Harvey of 
Sutton, eldest son of Matthew Harvey, 
one of the earliest settlers of the town. 

Jonathan Harvey was born in 
Sutton, north village, on the home 
farm of his father, February 25, 1780, 
and died on the same homestead 
August 25, 1859. He succeeded to 
the homestead at the death of his 
father, and the remaining years of his 
life were mostly spent in serving his 
fellow men in the various public offices 
to which they elected him. In 1806 he 
married Ruth, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Wadleigh, Esq., who proved 


a worthy helpmate to her honored hus-: 


band through their 53 years of mar- 
ried life. 

As soon as he became of age he be- 
gan to take the lead in the political 
affairs of the town, and in a few years 
became one of the leading politicians in 
the state; from 1802-1809 was select- 
man; 1807-1825 town clerk; 1811- 
1816 representative. In 1816 he was 
elected Senator from old district num- 
ber 8 and served in that capacity until 
1823, being president of that body for 
the entire period. 


It was a peculiar coincidence that 
two brothers should preside over both 
branches of the legislature at the same 
time, for in 1818 when Jonathan Har- 
vey was president of the State Senate, 
his brother Matthew, (later Governor 
Harvey) was the speaker of the House 
of Representatives. He was a member 
of Governor Woodbury’s council in 
1823-24. He was member of Congress 
1825-1831. In 1831-34 he served his 
town as representative and again in 
1838 and 1839, was elector of presi- 
dent and vice-president in 1836. He 
was a prominent candidate for United 
States Senator in 1834 but was defeat- 
ed. This was his first and only politi- 
cal disappointment and, in the opinion 
of his friends, was to be attributed 
chiefly to the deafness which was fast 
growing upon him, so as to somewhat 
obscure the clearness of his mental 
capacities. Few men have acquired 
the confidence and trust of his fellow 
men that Jonathan Harvey possessed. 
His clear, sound judgment was never 
questioned. He was usually chosen 
as referee of law-suits which took place 
in his town. 

He was not without his enemies 
however. Most men in high places 
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have plenty of such, but through all 
their lying and intrigue the character 
of this good man remained unsullied. 

Throughout his whole public career 
which, as will be seen, covered practi- 
cally his entire lifetime, he carried on 
a. voluminous correspondence. 


While in Washington he was kept 
well informed of political doings in 
New Hampshire by the frequent cor- 
respondence of his brother Matthew, 
and he in turn, wrote the latter con- 
cerning happenings in the Capital City. 

The letters which he wrote to his 
wife are full of anxious solicitude for 
the welfare of his little family left at 
home, and underneath it all will be 
seen his desire to get back to the 
family circle again. Nevertheless, this 
did not keep him from fulfilling his 
public duties in a most capable manner. 


These letters in clear, bold, hand- 


writing, some of them well over a hun- 
dred years old, are as clear as if they 
had been written but yesterday. 


An old diary in my possession gives 
an account of expenses of the trip from 
his Sutton home to Washington City, 
as they called it then, dated November 
20, 1826. The cost of the trip amount- 
ed to $33.12. At that early date 
there were no comfortable parlor cars 
in which to travel, but back-breaking, 
bouncing stage coaches over roads the 
best of which were none too good. A 
letter to his wife tells of the trip. He 
travelled by stage coaches from Brad- 
ford to New Haven, Connecticut, going 
by way of Boston, Worcester, and 
Hartford, from New Haven by steam 
boat to New York and Brunswick, 
New Jersey; thence by stage to Tren- 
ton; from there by boat to Philadelphia 
and New Castle, Delaware; across the 
state by stage coach to Frenchtown at 
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the head of Chesapeake Bay; by boat 
to Baltimore, Maryland and from there 
to Washington City by stage coach 
again. Is it any wonder that, with 
such a trip in view, he wished himself 
safe at home in company with his faith- 
ful wife and daughters? 


The old homestead is still in the pos- 
session of descendants and is very little 
changed from its former appearance. 
The farm contained some 500 acres 
when Jonathan Harvey acquired it 
but since his decease parts of it have 
passed into other hands. 

On the plateau east of the house 
military musters were held annually 
for many years. Someone has written: 


“Using my best judgment I should 
say that nature made that muster field 
with special reference to military dis- 
play, just as each man’s uniform was 
made for the same purpose, for I do 
not know of another like it in Sutton, 
nor in any of the towns adjacent. A 
high tableland, embracing more than 
twenty acres, so level that the eye 
could take in the whole scene at once, 
is a rare thing in the broken, moun- 
tainous region I speak of. From a 
distance of two or three miles, Kear- 
sarge mountain, like a Commander-in- 
Chief, with his staff of smaller hills, 
could, and always did, survey the 
pageant at leisure.” 


The last muster has been held, the 
participants have long since passed to 
their last long sleep, the old muster 
field has become for the most part a 
forest. The owner of this domain has 
long ago gone to his well earned rest 
after serving his fellow men for over 
half a century and no one can gainsay 
but that he did his work well and is 
worthy of this feeble effort on the part 
of the writer to honor his memory. 








Will Cressy’s 


Humorous 


History of Massachusetts 


ALSO CHAPTER THREE IN WILL’S LIFE WHICH 
BRINGS HIM TO THE STAGE. 


With Consent of Maude EF. Condon, 
Providence, R. I., Publisher. 


CHAPTER III. 


Somewhere along about 1888 or 9 
there had been a yellow fever scourge 
which nearly depopulated Jacksonville, 
Florida; and all over the country cities 
were raising money for the survivors. 
So Concord, N. H. decided to give a 
Minstrel Show. All of the Brightest 
Dramatic, Operatic, Terpsichorean and 
Comic talents of the city were enlisted. 
Among others to appear were,— 
WILL HARRY 

THE CRESSY BROTHERS 
In a Musical Skit, entitled, 
THE MUSICAL DRUMMERS. 


They were good. (Even their father 
acknowledged that.) And in proof of 


the fact, the next morning the pro- 
prietor of,— 


“THE FROST & FANSHAWE 
REPERTOIRE CO. 


Presenting all latest New York Suc- 
cesses, With a wealth of scenery and 
lighting effects, And a company of 
New York Players Second to none, 
at the hitherto unheard of prices, 10, 
20 & 30 Cents. 


Brass Band Orchestra. 
Free Street Parade.” 
called at the Cressy Mansion and ten- 


dered the young and rising Cressy 
Brothers a job with the aforesaid ag- 
gregation. 

Did they accept? THEY DID! 
So enthusiastically and hurriedly that 
not until Father came home at noon, 
and asked what remuneration they 

















WILL M. CRESSY at the age 
of 21 


Who’s favorite Friday night 
“Psalm Tune” was “Pull for 
the Shore”’—but when they 
changed the limit from three 
to twelve, Bill lost interest. 


were to receive, did they remember 
that the sub‘ect had never been men- 
tioned. A letter to the Management 
disclosed the fact that the weekly 
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stipend— AT FIRST —was to be 
Twelve dollars for the pair. As the fu- 
ture disclosed, this did not make much 
difference, as they did not get it any- 
way, and the less they were promised 
the less they lost. The troup opened 
at South Norwalk, Conn., Sept. 19th, 
1889. In addition to “working props,” 
peddling bills, pairiting scenery and 
playing from five to eleven parts in 
every play, the Cressy Brothers also 
“doubled in brass;” Will grunting the 
first note of each measure on what was 
probably the first bass horn ever manu- 
factured, while Harry came in on the 
“Um-pahs”, or afterbeats, with half 
a dozen other criminal alto players. 

The leading lady of the company 
was a very snippy young miss of seven- 
teen years, a cousin of the proprietor. 
And her opinion of the Cressy Brothers 
and their talents could never have been 
published. 

Will vowed to get even with her. 
And he did. For on the 19th of the 
following January he lined her up in 
front of a two dollar Minister and 
with a dollar and a half gold (plated) 
ring bound her over to keep the peace, 
and LOVE, HONOR, AND OBEY 
him for the rest of her life. And he 
is still trying to make her do it. 

The troup was never convalescent 
from the start; but it was a long and 
lingering death; thirty two weeks to 
be exact. And then the end came at 
Troy, N. Y. Busted. 

Harry decided that there was more 
money—(there couldn’t be any less) — 
in the flour business; so he quit and 
went in with his father, Frank, the 
company later becoming Cressy & Co. 

But Will was made of sterner stuff; 
he said, “I will fight it out (with my 
wife) on this line if it takes all Sum- 
mer—and all of father’s money.” 
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The next engagement was with a 
blood-curdling saturnalia of crime en- 
titled, “THE OATH.” Father advan- 
ced the car fare to join the company. 
Eight days lated he advanced the 
money to bring them back again, for 
the show only lasted that length of 
time. 

Father now advanced the suggestion 
that Will Leave The Stage to its fate 
and “accept a position” down in the 
company’s ware house unloading car- 
load lots of flour. But when Will’s 
(wife’s) mind is made up he is like 
adamite. So they joined another re- 
pertoire company—(one that was will- 
ing to advance railroad fares to join,) 
and, for a wonder, got one that really 
paid salaries. $18.00 per week for the 
two. A year and a half with this or- 
ganization convinced them that Broad- 
way was a long way from a Repertoire 
Show. So they joined A. H. Woodhull’s 
“Uncle Hiram” Company. This gave 
Will his first Yankee Part. And set- 
tled the question for ever as to what 
part he was best adapted to, for he has 
never played anything else since. 

The next year they joined Denman 
Thompson in “The Old Homestead,” 
playing the parts of “Cy Prime” and 
“Rickety Ann.” (Will played “Cy”.) 
Six years here, then B. F. Keith in- 
veigled them into the then new style 
of entertainment, VAUDEVILLE. The 
19th day of last December (1924) 
completed 25 straight years with 
Keith and the Orpheum Interests in 
the West. 


And that is enough history for one 
chapter. 


Mande 6. Condens 


Fublisher. 
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THE HISTORY OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The first white man to ever set eyes 
on what is now the State of Massachu- 
setts was Lief Erickson, a Norwegian 
Swede, who, according to his pictures, 
must have been some relation to the 
Smith Brothers, cough-drop Growers. 
Lief came over from Sweden and col- 
lided with the United States at Fall 
River in the year 1001. (This is a 
date that you play forwards or back- 
wards with equal results.) He called 
it VINLAND. But it has been called 
much worse since then. 

Lief didn’t think much of the town 
and thought less of the name; he want- 
ed to know what else they expected a 
river to do. 

The following year his brother, 
Thorwald, came over. And he liked 
the town still less than his brother did. 
For he died there. And is there yet. 
In the cemetery. 

The business of Discovering America 
seemed to sort of sag down for the 
next few hundred years. For the next 
we hear of it was in 1492, when Chris- 
topher Columbus got his name in the 
papers as a Discoverer. 

Chris was a Wop Sleight-of-hand 
performer over in Spain, whose big 
stunt was standing an egg on end. 
Finally Queen Isabella, or her hus- 
band got tired of keeping him supplied 
with eggs, at sixty cents a dozen, so she 
gave him a ship and a string of fake 
pearls and told him to go over and 
discover America. 


And so as soon as he could hock the 
pearls he set sail in “The Ark”, And 
it rained for forty days and forty 
nights. In fact it was quite damp. And 
the excursion was All Wet. ‘Then, on 
the forty-first day Chris sent out a 


dove. And in a little while it came 
back carrying a sprig of hops, a head 
of barley and a hunk of malt. And 
Chris shouted gleefully,— 

“IT IS AMERICA!” 

And he landed on Mount Ararat, 
re-named it Mount Tom, and called the 
land “COLUMBIA, THE JIM-JAM- 
JEM OF THE OCEAN.” 

And that was the name of it on all 
of the time tables until 1499 when an- 
other Wop Discoverer, by the name of 
Amerigo Vespuci, discovered it again 
and renamed it AMERICA, in honor 
of himself. And he wrote some local 
verses to the tune of “God Save The 
King,” something about— 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of Liberty Motors, 
Of thee I sing. 
Land where my Maxwell died: 
Land of Dodge Brothers pride; 
From every mountain side 
Drive the Rum Ring.” 
But the real facts of the case are 


that neither one of them discovered 
America. 


For in 1496 an Englishman, by the 
unique name of John Smith, came over 
and spent a Summer pestering around 
South Boston, Chelsea and Revere 
Beach. And this was three years be- 
fore Amerigo got here, and Christopher 
has not yet got past the Panama Canal 
YET. And it was this J. Smith gent 
who first gave it the name NEW 
ENGLAND. 

But it was not until the sixteenth 
century that New England really got 
started. Things over in England at 
that time were very much Knights- of- 
Columbus. And a lot of followers of 


Alexander Dowie decided to emigrate 
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to Holland. And they did. And they 
were just as popular there as they had 
been in England. So the Dutchmen 
worked a “Recall” on them and sent 
them back to England. Not to be out- 
done in politeness, England sent them 
back to Holland. And the Dutch in- 
terned them for ten years— at hard 
labor. 

Right along in about here still an- 
other English member of The Dis- 
coverer’s Union sailed over and dis- 
covered America again. He had a great 
name for an Englishman, Bartholemew 
Gosnol. He landed somewhere down 
on Cape Cod, collected a ship load of 
“Sassafras” and sailed back to London 
smelling very sassafras. This was in 
1602. 


By the time those Dowie-ites got out 
of the Holland Sing-Sing they began 
to suspect that they were not wanted 
there. So they said,—‘Let’s go over 
and discover America again, settle 
down there, and be PURITANS.” 

And the rest of them said, “Let’s”. 
And they let’ted. 

They bought a ship, and, as it was 
October, called it THE MAY- 
FLOWER. And they loaded it with 
Puritans and furniture and set sail. 
Judging from the time they made, 
sixty-three days, they must have got 
hold of an old U. S. Transport. The 
exact dimensions of this ship have been 
lost. But statisticians have figured it 
out, judging from the amount of fur- 
niture that “came over in the May- 
flower” that it must have been slightly 
over three miles long, 88 yards wide 
and 1500 feet deep. 

On the 11th day of December, 1620, 
they landed on Plymouth Rock, down 
at Plymouth, Mass., had their pictures 
taken and moved in. They must have 
come in on a tidal wave, for the rock 


is way up on the side of a hill, with an 
iron fence around it. But this rock 
has since become famous as the home 
of Plymouth Rock Pants, Plymouth 
Rock Hens and Plymouth Gin. 


From the 11th of December to the 
9th of January all they did was to un- 
load furniture and attend Thanksgiv- 
ing Services; for it was not until this 
latter date that they started in to build 
the first house. (Which was probably 
a Moving Picture Theatre.) There 
were just exactly seven workmen. The 
rest were Bosses. 


Then Miles Standish formed the first 
American Army. Six men. 


England trembled. The Dutch 
mined the Zuyder Zee and ordered Big 
Berthas from the Krupps to set up at 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Monika- 
dam and several other dam towns. 


The Puritans got along pretty well 
for two years and then split on the 
liquor question. One section favored 
Plymouth Gin and the other Medford 
Rum. So the Medford crowd pulled 
out and started a second town over at 
Weymouth. They tried to reform the 
Indians and switch them off onto Near 
Beer; and the Indians went on the 
war path. Something less than eight 
million of them gathered to wipe out 
the town. But General Miles Stan- 
dish marched over from Plymouth with 
his army, now increased to EIGHT 
MEN, attacked in force, and “repulsed 
the Indians with great loss.” Some 
army. 

Meanwhile the poulation was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds. In 1624 
there were 180 people in New England. 


Charlestown was started. And by 
1630 was so crowded that John Win- 
throp moved over and started a new 
Suburb, Boston. And he, being the 
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only voter that way, elected himself 
Governor. 

In 1638 a Charlestown minister, 
Prof. John Harvard, died and left 
$5,000.00 to start a college, to be called 
after him. (The history does not tell 
where, or how, a minister.in those days 
ever accumulated five thousand dol- 
lars. ) 

It was in this same year that Stephen 
Daye brought over a printing press and 
one font of type and started an al- 
manac. It had the Signs of the Zodiac 
and jokes in it. Sample joke: 

“Why does a hen cross Washington 
Street?” 

“To get from Winter to Summer.” 


Later on he started the Boston 
Transcript. They have more type now 
and a new press, but the general make- 
up of the paper is about the same. 

By this time a lot of lawyers had 
graduated from Harvard; but as there 
were no laws yet business was poor. 
So they started in making laws. And 
they were good laws—for the lawyers. 
They are yet. 


No one but members 
church could vote. 

But everybody had to go to church 
whether members or not. 


of (OUR) 


No man could cross a river on Sun- 
day. 

No cooking could be done on Sun- 
day. (This one was lobbied through 
by The House Wives’ Union.) 

No man could kiss his wife on Sun- 
day. (But there was nothing to hinder 
his kissing any other woman.) 

As the country was played up strong 
by all the Chambers of Commerce in 
their advertising as “The Land of 
Religious Liberty,’ a couple of lady 
Quakers came over in 1656. And took 
the next boat right back again, “By 
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Request.” And a new lot of laws were 
passed. 

Any Quaker entering the country 
would have an ear cut off and be ban- 
ished. (The Quaker not the ear.) 

If he came back again, the other 
ear off and “All Out!” again. 

Third offence a hole bored through 
tongue, and hung. 

Penalty for fourth offense not given. 

Salem broke out in an epidemic of 
Witches. Historians disagree on the 
burning of witches, but agree that 
thirty-nine of them were executed one 
way or another. The first lady to ap- 
pear in the title role in this production 
was a Mistress Hazel Peabody. Witch 
Hazel was named in her honor. But 
too late to do her any good. 

In 1643 the first Union of The New 
England Colonies was formed. It con- 
sisted of the Colonies of Massachu- 
setts, Plymouth, Connecticut and New 
Haven. The Plantation of Providence 
was barred out because there was a 
Jewish colony there. Oh, it was a 
Country of Religious Freedom all 
right. 

The name, “Cape Cod,” attracted 
the cod fish in such great numbers that 
cod fishing became one of the principle 
industries, Cod Liver Oil the national 
Drink, and cod fish the principle ar- 
ticle of food. No store was considered 
properly dressed unless it had a string 
of these open-faced fish hung across 
the front with their vests unbuttoned. 
A store so decorated could, like a 
Mason be found in the darkness as well 
as in the light. 

The smelt was another denizen of the 
deep which arose to headline honors. 
As a smelt a smelt did not amount to 

much; but under the expert manipu- 
lation of the Cape Cod Fishermen, 
Label Printers and the Publicity Bu- 
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reaus, the lowly smelt became the high- 
ly prized, and higher priced “Russian 
Sardine” of commerce. 

By 1635 Boston had become so 
crowded that Simon Willard took his 
own and twelve other families and 
moved “Out West”—to Concord. 

Concord later became famous as the 
home of the Concord Grape, Louisa 
M. Alcott, the Concord Bridge and 
the birthplace of Paul Revere’s horse. 

It was at Lexington, a few miles east 
of here that Paul got pinched for 
speeding. 

As we have used up all the figures 
that are in this font of type we shall 
not be able to give any more dates. 
But in the next three hundred years 
many things of historical importance 
took place. 

Boston was made the capital. The 
State House was built. And the dome, 
representing a bean-pot turned bottom 
side up, was gold plated. 

Nat Goodwin married his first wife. 

Dr. Ayer opened his pill mines at 
Lowell. 

Lydia Pinkham dicovered Lynn and 
the fact that she was Women’s Friend, 
at a dollar per. 

A Scotchman, by the name of Attle, 
came over, founded the town of Attle- 
boro, and started the manufacture of 
almost jewelry. 

Stephen Douglas started the Douglas 
Shoe Factory. 

Dr. Sedilitz started his powder fac- 
tory. 

The first Taunton Fair was held. 

Medford rum was invented. 

Nat Goodwin married his second 
wife. 

A show troupe, presenting East 
Lynne, went broke out just beyond 
Revere Beach. Having nothing else to 
do while they were starving to death 
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they stole a calf and started making 
themselves some shoes. They were so 
much better shoemakers then they were 
actors that they called their camp 
Lynn and kept on making shoes. 


Benjamin Butler sued the Transcript 
for saying that he looked like William 
J. Bryan. 

A Springfield man invented The One 
Armed Man’s Lunch Room. 


The Worcester Brothers started the 
town of Worcester. One wrote a 
Dictionary and the other invented 
Worcestershire Sauce. 


Miss Kelly went into the tire busi- 
ness at Springfield. 


Joseph Lincoln started writing Cape 
Cod stories. 
Nat Goodwin married his third wife. 


Miles Standish established winter 
quarters at Ayer Junction and called 
it Camp Devens. 

Mister Waltham started his watch 
factory. 


Mister Jacobs built his ladder up 
over the Berkshire Hills. His neigh- 
bor, Mister Hoosic, had an old one- 
lung Cadillac that could not climb it, 
so he dug a hole through the hill and 
called it Hoosic Tunnel. 


Concord became a great literary 
center. Harriot Hubbard Ayer wrote 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” here. This was 
a very sad book. 


Joseph Miller wrote his Joke Book. 
This was a still sadder book. 
Louise Burnham wrote 

Women.” 


Joe Mitchel Chapel wrote ‘Three 
Weeks—With the President.” 

Charles Ponzi composed that well 
known hymn, “Gathering the Sheaves”. 

Nat Goodwin married his fourth 
wife. 


“Little 
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Bunker Hill Mounument was built, 
commemorated a battle that was fought 
on another hill two miles away. 

Washington Street was given a per- 
manent wave. 

Mr. Jordan met Mr. Marsh. 

Nat Goodwin married his fifth wife. 

The men of Boston dumped all their 
tea into the harbor. Later on Mister 
Volstead dumped everything else into 
the harbor and Bostonians went back 
to tea again. 

Nat Goodwin married his sixth wife. 

Boston became known as the Hub 
of the Universe. A hub is part of a 
wheel. All Bostonians have them. 

1783 the Bean was adopted as the 
State Flower. 

Boston’s down town streets were laid 
out before the Eighteenth Command- 
ment was added to the other ten. 

Boston is a quiet, law-abiding city. 
They have not had a Policeman’s 
Strike since 1919. 
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Bostonians are conservative. Many 
people think that they are cold. They 
are not. They are just numb. 

I know a lot more about Massachu- 
setts, but have not got room to tell it. 





Ilis Signautre. 













An old church stood upon a hill— 


still— 
It stood there long and long ago, 
And how much longer, I don’t know; 
It had a stern, resounding bell 
That echoed over dale and dell, 
And loud enough, on Sabbath Day, 
To scare the evil one away. 

















green— 








I hope the old church stands there 


’Twas painted white— its blinds were 


THE OLD CHURCH 


By Charles Nevers Holmes 


And miles around that church was 
seen, 


A winding road passed near its door, 
And had passed near since years of 
yore; 
Where elders came to watch and pray, 
And preachers warned of Judgment 
Day, 
That old church stood upon a hill— 


I hope the old church stands there 
still! 
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A Letter from The Editor has be- 


Another State fore him as he writes 


a communication from 


a subscriber in another state asking 
for twenty five copies of the Monthly 
for which he has enclosed his check. 
These magazines, he says, will be sent 
to New Hampshire people who are now 
living outside the state who have never 
lost their interest in, or love for, their 
native state. He writes of pleasant 
boyhood memories of New Hampshire 
and how he keeps in touch with affairs 
here. This is but a typical case of the 
thousands of men and women in all 
parts of the country who remember 
their younger days in New Hampshire 
as the happiest days of their lives. 
This letter brought to mind the thought 
that many of these men and women 
would like to return to their native 
state for a few days and Old Home 
Week gives us an opportunity to wel- 
come them. More towns in the state 
should take an interest in Old Home 
Week; more publicity should be given 
the event; these thousands of New 
Hampshire people should be reached 
if possible. 
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The annual meet- 
ing of the New 
Hampshire Old 
Home Week Association was held re- 
cently at the State House and the 
report of the secretary showed 64 
towns staged Old Home Day celebra- 
tions last year. It is not known how 
many towns are planning celebrations 
this year but we hope it will be 
more. The legislature has increased 
the appropriation of the Association 
from $300 to $500 a year; Governor 
Winant reports that in “Who’s Who in 
America” one out of every sixty three 
persons mentioned was of New Hamp- 
shire nativity, and he has offered to 
write an official invitation to each one 
of those in the book claiming New 
Hampshire as their native state asking 
them to return for the Old Home Day 
festivities in his or her native town. 
With such co-operation shown by the 
Governor and the Legislature the suc- 
cess of Old Home Week this year de- 
pends upon the interest shown by the 
towns in the state. Hon. Henry H. 
Metcalf, who has headed the state 
association since it was founded, and 
the other officers of the association 
will do their part this year, as they 
have in other years, and will start to 
work immediately attempting to create 
interest in the towns which have not 
held Old Home Day exercises. 


Cooperation of 
State Agencies 


Annual! Call of 
The President 


President Metcalf 
in his Old Home 
Week call issued 
some time ago says: 

“The twenty-seventh annual Old 
Home Week in New Hampshire opens 
on Saturday, August 15, 1925, in ac- 
cordance with established custom and 
the statutory provision recognizing 
the week opening with the third Sat- 
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urday in August as Old Home Week 
in this state, where, by the way, the 
observance of Old Home Week came 
into vogue. 


“The importance of the Old Home 
Week institution has long been recog- 
nized by the people in all parts of the 
State; was duly recognized by the 
Legislature in 1913, when it made a 
standing appropriation in aid of the 
work of the State Old Home Week As- 
sociation, and was especially empha- 
sized by Gov. Winant in his inaugu- 
ral address to the Legislature recom- 
mending an increase in that appropria- 
tion. 


“While most of the towns that or- 
ganized local associations and _ held 
formal Old Home Day observances in 
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1899, when Old Home Week was insti- 
tuted through the instrumentality of 
Gov. Frank W. Rollins, have continued 
these observances, and a number of 
other towns have since come into 
line, there are more in the State which 
might profitably and appropriately 
adopt the custom which has been es- 
tablished to no little advantage in so 
many others. 


“No agency has done more than the 
Old Home Week Association to stim- 
ulate the love and loyalty of New 
Hampshire born men and women for 
and to the towns of their nativity; 
and the more generally it is observed 
the better it is for the State as a 
whole.” 





LADY SLIPPERS 


By Eleanor W. Vinton 


When the Fairies were tinting the dawn-clouds of May 
And a mischievous Elf in the spirit of play 

Danced wildly about, amid scolding and sighs, 
Upsetting their skillets of rose-colored dyes, 

The white silken slippers each Dawn Fairy wore 


Were ruined. Alas! 


They could wear them no more. 


With sure aim they hurled them, enraged, at the Elf 


Who straight to the greenwood took them and himself. 


‘Every slipper he hung on a long stem to dry 


Then puckered his ludicrous features to cry. 

A group of Earth Children came walking that way 
Who shouted at sight of the rosy array. 

Our Elf had to smile when one called, “Come Marie 
“Such funny pink blossoms: You'll just have to see!” 
And now every spring in the wee misty hours 


He steals Fairy Slippers, and tints them, for flowers. 











The Literary Corner 


SIR HENRY RIDER HAGGARD: 


Lawyer, Farmer, Sociologist, Author. 


On May 14 Rider Haggard, author 
of “She”, “Jess”, “King Solomon’s 
Mines”, “Allan Quatermain” and 
thirty-nine additional tales, died in 
London after a four months’ illness. 
Granting that certain persons are in- 
stantly acclaimed as racial types, Rider 
Haggard completely fits our idea of the 
typical Englishman. 

He was a big, burly, hairy man, al- 
most a giant among Londoners when 
he was in London, which was _ not 
often. The Haggards are of old 
squire stock, and as such devoted to 
the soil and to their tenantry. Sir 
Henry was knighted in 1912 not as a 
“Pasha of many tales” but as_ the 
greatest authority in England on inten- 
sive agriculture. His books on soils, 
crops and the working of the land are 
classics in England, taught and used 
in the schools and on the farms. Again, 
some of his most profound study was 
given to the drift of healthy country 
folk—the backbone of any nation—to 
the cities, where artificial conditions 
of life, cheap and questionable amuse- 
ments, feverish activities and vice in 
its many forms have done more to 
break down British yeomanry than all 
the wars of all the roses—with those of 
the Roundheads and Cavaliers to boot. 

In this connection he came to 
Canada and the United States in 1905, 
where he found conditions quite as bad 


as in England, and the warning as 
plain for those who run to read. Sir 
Henry’s cure for the evil was extensive 
training in agriculture at an almost 
nominal fee, and the establishment of 
properly trained and physically well- 
equipped men and women on_ small 
farms, where they would not be cod- 
dled, but should succeed through in- 
telligent effort and wide and active co- 
operation. 

In the United States Rider Haggard 
met Theodore Roosevelt, and they be- 
came fast friends both by tempera- 
ment and through their many mutual 
interests. Another distinguished friend 
of long standing was that nobleman of 
letters, Andrew Lang, who wrote the 
songs for MHaggard’s romance of 
Ulysses and Helen which he called 
“The World’s Desire.” Lang admired 
Haggard tremendously, but he never 
tired of poking fun at the truly mar- 
velous shots of Haggard’s great Afri- 
can hunter, “Allan Quatermain.” One 
of Lang’s happiest hits among his “im- 
aginary” letters is one purporting to 
come from the pen of Quatermain to 
his friend Curtis at London, explain- 
ing a right-and-left shot by which 
Allan bagged two lions, an eagle and 
a crocodile! 


Rider Haggard comes naturally by 
his love for the soil and his interest in 
the small farmer. He was born, 1856, 
in a fine old house at Bradenham in 


Norfolk. Over the doorway is carved 
a six-pointed star, emblem of the Dan- 
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ish rover who built himself a home 
there in Canute’s day; and under one 
of the mullioned windows is the date 
“1316” deeply cut in the friendly 
gray stone. Edward II was King in 
1316, and not many years later, un- 
loved and unrespected, gave place to 
his great and warlike son Edward III, 
of whose fifty years’ reign Sir John 
Froissart has much to say. No doubt 
at all but the Squire Haggard and his 
yeomen of that day stood bravely with 
the Black Prince Crecy and Poictiers 
for St. George and England. Those 
were times when brave honest men 
loved king and country, and did not 
worry overmuch whether, by going 
to war, they might be killed, and a 
widowed world be deprived of their 
inestimable theories. 


Haggard’s favorite books in the 
dawn of his career were Dickens “Tale 
of Two Cities,” Lytton’s “The Coming 
Race,” and “that one immortal work, 
a work that utters all the world’s 
yearnings and disillusionment in one 
sorrow-laden and bitter cry, and 
whose stately music thrills like the 
voice of pines heard in the darkness 
of a midnight gale—The Book of 
Ecclesiastes.” His interest in South 
Africa began when, at eighteen years 
of age, he went out as secretary to Sir 
Henry Bulwer, Governor of Natal. He 
served on the staff of Sir Theopolus 
Shepstone, special commissioner to 
the Transvaal until 1877; was for two 
years Master of the High Court in the 
Transvaal, and lieutenant of the Pre- 
‘toria Horse in the Zulu war. Haggard 
it was who read aloud in the Volksrael 
the proclamation declaring the Trans- 
vaal British territory, and hearing 


murmurs from some of the Boers, leapt 
upon the table with a mighty shout of 
“Three cheers for the Queen!” 


In 
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1879 Haggard returned to England, 
read law and was called to the bar, and 
soon married Miss Marianne Louise, 
only daughter of Major Margitson of 
the Army. .- 

His law practice was brief and al- 
most briefless, for he soon returned to 
his home in Norfolk and began to write 
for publication. His first three books 
—“Cetewayo and his White Neigh- 
bors,” “Dawn,” and “The Witch’s 
Head” netted him exactly 10 pounds 
in three years, from 1882 to 1885, and 
he almost decided to give up writing 
and return to the law. In his leisure 
evenings, however, Haggard wrote 
“King Solomon’s Mines,” and the day 
after its publication he awoke to find 
himself famous. He was always the 
possessor of a competent fortune and 
an ample private income, so his appli- 
cation and industry both as novelist 
and agricultural expert are decidedly 
praiseworthy. Unlike Dr. Johnson, 
Rider Haggard did not think a man a 
fool who wrote for the love of writing, 
and not to earn bread. 


“She,” that wonderful romance of 
undying love, has been read literall} 
by millions of people, and is steadily 
called for at thousands of libraries to- 
day. It is hard for us to conceive this 
delightful creation coming as a shock 
to some of the staid and spoon-fed 
Victorians, but it is told that one gen- 
tle reader looked up with scared eyes 
from her copy of “She” to exclaim, 
“Really, the imagination of this man 
Haggard is simply lawless!” In those 
early days an American told Mr. Hag- 
gard—as he was then—that he had 
counted sixty women of the rocking- 
chair brigade at a summer hotel read- 
ing “She.” Haggard said he was very 
glad to hear it, but did not seem over- 
whelmed with joy. “Every one of 
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those books was pirated,” he explained. 
“T never got a cent of American rev- 
enue from ‘She’.” 

Haggard had his trouble with pub- 
lishers, as did Walter Scott and Mark 
Twain and Ulysses S. Grant and many 
another, but he broke through their 
one-sided exactions in good time, and 
eventually made very large sums of 
money with all his later stories. Prob- 
ably no writer of adventure tales to- 
day, excepting perhaps E. Phillips Op- 
penheim, even approaches Rider Hag- 
gard in world-wide popularity. Hag- 
gard may: or may not have been 
“psychic,” but certainly “the long arm 
of coincidence” was most active in his 
behalf. “In ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ 
and ‘Allan Quatermain’ are things 
which I evolved out of my turbid im- 
agination that have been verified since; 
why, I know not. 

“Here is an instance. When I was 
going to write ‘Allan Quatermain’ I 
took the map and hit upon a spot then 
unknown. I located a mission station 
there, had it attacked and all its occu- 
pants killed. Three years later some 
religious body went and fixed a mission 
there and all its occupants were killed.” 
A like case of “second sight” occurred 
in “People of the Mist”. Sir Henry 
became director of a land company 
which later took up ground on the very 
plateau which he had created in his 
story, and natives coming down to 
trade described their country as al- 
most exactly fitting, geographically, 
the figment of Haggard’s imagination. 

Rider Haggard’s “Rural England” 
is the best known of his works on 
agriculture, economics, and national 
and social reforms, and embodies many 
of his theories and schemes to benefit 
the working people of his country. In 
partial preparation for that book he 
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spent two years, 1901 and 1902, travel- 
ing up and down England and studying 
both farm and factory with his whole 
heart. No village or community was 
too distant to visit, no man too poor 
and insignificant for a manly and in- 
telligent word of advice, and no jour- 
ney, however arduous, was ever set 
down as wasted by this big English 
farmer who considered it the business 
of a gentleman to help his brother man 
to a better and happier life. 
“Queen of the Dawn,” 

A Love Tale of Old Egypt. 
Rider Haggard’s Last Romance 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

There was a war in Egypt, and the 
land was rent in twain. War between 
the fierce Shepard Kings who had 
swept down like a_ flood and over- 
whelmed the rich Dalta, with Memphis 
for their capital, and the descendants 
of the ancient Pharoahs, clinging pre- 
cariously to their southern stronghold 
at Thebes. Nefra the Princess, named 
the Beautiful and later blessed as 
United of Lands, was the only child 
of Kheparra, one of these rulers of 
the old stock, and granddaughter on 
her mother’s side of Ditanah, the 
mighty King of Babylon. 

Shortly after her birth, Kheparra the 
Pharaoh with all his host marched 
down Nile to fight the invading hords of 
Apepi the Usurper, Lord of Memphis 
and King of the North. Kheparra was 
slain and his army defeated, but not 
before they had wrecked such ven- 
geance upon their conquerors that the 
generals of the Shepard king, doughty 
fighters and fearless were glad to return 
whence they had come. The surviving 
lords of Thebes submitted themselves 
to the ruler of the North, and thus 
Apepi became king in fact of Upper 
and Lower Egypt. 
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As a victor Apepi assumed a mag- 
nanimous role, making no condition 
with the lords of Old Egypt except one: 
that the Widowed Queen, Rima, and 
her babe Nefra, heiress of Upper 
Egypt, should be immediately given 
up to him. Not a man of the Theban 
courtiers would help Rima to escape 
with her child. They left the brave 
queen and her little daughter almost 
alone in the royal palace watched by 
spies, and sent word to the ursurper 
Apepi that, with all submission, they 
awaited only his messengers to deliver 
into his keeping the last claimants to 
the rulership of Upper Egypt. 

Attended only by the Lady Kemmah, 
nurse to the Princess, and by the giant 
Nubian guard, Ru, the queen Rima 
and the babe Nefra escape at dawn 
through a small garden to a trading 
vessel. Disguised as peasants the four 
sail down the Nile, seemingly into the 
very jaws of danger, to a secret place 
prepared for them by the mysterious 
Brotherhood of the Dawn. This pow- 
erful religious sect, with branches and 
members scattered throughout the 
known world of that day, had its head- 
quarters in a vast maze of underground 
tombs and corridors radiating out from 
the ageless pyramids at Gizeh, and 
within a few miles of Memphis itself. 

Here they are safe under the mysti- 
cal aegis of the holy prophet Roy, chief 
of the Order. Here Nefra grows to 
Womanhood, beautiful, wise and brave. 
And here comes Prince Khian, noble 
son of an ignoble father, heir to Apepi 
and to the Shepard throne, finding 
light and understanding and _ love 
among the Pyramids, and at the feet 
- of that giant Sphinx which gazes for- 
ever toward the place of the rising sun. 
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It is not for a reviewer to tell how 
the royal Nefra was crowned Queen 
of the two Egypts; how Roy the 
prophet placed the double Uraeus upon 
her brow in the presence of silent 
thousands of the Children of the 
Dawn; how Nefra and Khian were 
aided by the Brethren to escape to 
Babylon; how Ditanah, King of kings 
and lord of Babylon, welcomed his 
granddaughter Nefra and gave her a 
mighty host wherewith to conquer and 
drive out the Shepard usurper Apepi; 
nor is it given us to tell of the wedding 
of Queen Nefra and Pharoah Khian, 
the Uniting of the Lands, and the hap- 
piness of a worthy people at peace, 
freed for a space from the curse of 
constant wars. 

Readers of Rider Haggard’s stories 
know well the treat in store for them, 
and many there are who will lay down 
his last romance with a sigh that the 
tale is finished, the number com- 
plete; that the inimitable creator of 
romance and adventure has himself 
achieved the last, the greatest adven- 
ture of all. 

E. F. Keene. 


“Choosing the Right Career” 


“Choosing the Right Career,” by 
Edward D. Toland, a master at St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, and a repre- 
sentative in the last legislature, is well 
worth the time any young man or 
young lady starting out in life may care 
to give it. It will interest any thought- 
ful boy or girl and older folks will 
find plenty of helpful hints in the book. 
The foreword is written by Charles 
M. Schwab and it is dedicated to Cal- 
vin Coolidge, Jr., a boy with resolute 
purpose who liked hard work. 











A Trip to Moosilauke 


By Portia L. Murphy 


Two o'clock in the morning! It 
was after mid-night and I was sleepy 
and very tired. I had been getting 
ready for a trip to old New Hampshire 
and my old favorite, Moosilauke 
Mountain, and I was excited. “Twas 
a warm evening in the early autumn, 
and the light of the full moon was 
simply pouring into my room. A 
slight wind caused the foliage shadows 
on the wall to dance playfully. I 
jumped out of bed, curled up in the 
window seat, and looking out of the 
window studied that roguish face in 
the moon. My thoughts wandered in- 
to the Land of Memories. 

Foremost in that haven of priceless 
treasures was Mount Moosilauke, and 
as I was going there the next day, fond 
recollections came vividly to mind. I 
recalled a poem by John Greenleaf 
Whittier, “Franconia from the Pemige- 
wasset”, which commences: 


“Once more, O Mountains of the North 
unveil 
Your brows, and lay your cloudy 
mantles by! 
And once more ere the eyes thast seek 
ye fail, 
Uplift against the blue walls of the 
sky 
Your mighty shapes, and let the sun- 
shine weave 
Its golden net-work in your belting 
woods, 
Smile down in rainbows from your 
falling floods, 


And on your kingly brows at morn and 


eve 
Set crowns of fire! So shall my soul 
receive 
Haply the secret of your calm and 
strength, 


Your unforgotten beauty interfuse 

My common life, your glorious 
shapes and hues 

And sun-dropped splendors at my 
bidding come, 

Loom vast through dreams, and 
stretch in billowy length 

From the sea-level of my lowland 

home.” 


My whole being absorbed in these 
inspiring lines, I journeyed on, sac- 
rificing much needed sleep to revel in 
day-dreaming. But carried away by 
eager anticipation of tomorrow’s ad- 
venture, I found that I could not wait 
until morning, and I was already on 
the way, accompanied by my family, 
friend Phil and Uncle Ira, that wizard 
of the wheel, in his powerful machine. 

Here we are rolling along the well 
known Daniel Webster Highway, see- 
ing the glorious country gowned in the 
somber shades of night. We follow the 
Merrimack River along the way, pass- 
ing through Nashua, Manchester, Con- 
cord, Tilton, Laconia and the Weirs, 
where the massive waters of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee seem a great hole of black- 
ness, except for its path of silvery 
moonlight, and the weird outlines of 
the hills in the woodsy background. 
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As we glide along that endless stretch 
of boulevard, marked contrastingly by 
the white fences and the glare of our 
lights, we cannot hear even the purr 
of our own motor. Only the occasional 
shrill whistle of a train and its fiery 
engine, disillusions the perfection of 
evening’s robe. On we go over the hill 
and down dale. We own the road, for 
the rest of the world sleeps. Through 
Meredith and Newhampton, and here 
we are at Bristol. We have men in 
the party, and so, fortunately have a 
good excuse for eating. What could 
be more thrilling than a moonlight 
picnic by the shore of Newfound Lake? 
The air is clear and it is cooler than it 
was, so we build a fire, cook bacon, 
roast corn, and fairly devour tasty 
sandwiches in no small quantity. After 
singing a song or two, we carefully 
quench our camp-fire and journey on. 
By this time, instead of a path of 
moonlight on the lake’s rippling sur- 
face, there is a heavy mist, while over- 
head the myriads of twinkly stars are 
fast disappearing. The  silver-lined 
curtain of night is lifting. Dawn at 
last! We pass many a country lad, 
who smiles quizzically as we speed by 
him, startling the cows that he is 
driving to pasture. Think of it, just 
barely daylight! 

I notice especially the trees along 
the roadside, and the wild looking scare 
crows, faithful sentinels of the night. 
It all bewilders me! I hardly notice 
where I am. However, I do realize 
that we have passed through the quaint 
little towns of Rumney and Wentworth, 
both slightly unfamiliar in dawn’s 
grayish, purple disguise. This realiza- 
tion is emphasized by the sight of old 
Moosilauke in the distance. Ah! This 
old mountain has no disguise for me! 
If blindfolded, I would see her stand- 
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ing out with majestic dignity against 
the blue heavens. 

Old Sol comes peeping, and as he 
rises higher, shines munificently upon 
her snow-capped, lofty peaks. On we 
ride through the more familiar Warren 
and Glencliff, to arrive finally at the 
Sanatorium. We are actually at the 
foot of the mountain, and I am speech- 
less with excitement, and oh, so 
ambitious to start climbing! Before 
very long we will be able to look across 
at Mount Washington, and only one 
thousand feet higher. Anxiously we 
wind in and out that old trail, becoming 
more and more impatient to reach its 
stony top. The others are getting 
ahead of me, for I linger a while to 
absorb the wondrous beauty of all 
that I have the privilege to see. Look- 
ing up through the tall, stately trees 
gowned in gay autumnal dresses, I am 
fascinated by the lacey effects and 
flickering rainbows of cheery hues. 
Ambition to scale the top urges me on 
once again, so I start climbing with 
more vigor than ever; after covering 
another mile or so, I seek another 
resting place, quite out of breath. I 
find a damp, moss covered, old tree 
trunk, and here I think deeply how 
wonderful, how mighty the old earth 
is! 

All around me, suddenly has a 
shadowy effect, the hues of the sun- 
light are dulled. The prevailing tone 
is a lonesome gray. How can one be 
lonesome when surrounded by such 
friendly companions as the trees, bab- 
bling brooks, little mountain springs, 
and bird nests. But pondering in this 
sylvan setting will never land me at 
the Tip Top House, so I hurry over 
banking and across streams, where I 
can’t resist the temptation to watch 
for some pretty little brook trout. 
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Women never were good “fishermen” 
anyway, so this whim passes quickly. 
Up and up I climb until at last I see a 
clearing ahead and know that I’m 
nearly there! Exhausted, I poke along 
the rest of the way to the House where 
I join the crowd and share with them 
the delight of an ambition achieved, 
before going out to feast upon the land- 
scapes. 

Behold! How wonderful! Mere 
words were never known to describe 
fittingly the simpler grandeur of the 
scenes from the top of a mountain. 

‘Tis well toward noon now. The sun 
is bright and high. The heavens, an 
azure blue are spotted only by the ever- 
so-restless clouds of a fluffy, keen 
white, which cast shapeless shadows 
on the valleys below. For miles, all 
I can see is mountains, mountains! 
And lakes and rivers, and variously 
shaped buildings. The smoke of dis- 
tant cities rises up, then dissolves into 
nothingness. Field glasses help me to 
appreciate the reality of the picture. 
The fleecy clouds are moving, causing 
mysterious color effects upon the land- 
scapes. The foliage constantly changes 
from rose, light green and dark yel- 
lows to red, dark green and light 
yellows. The sun shines so strongly 
that the distant lakes and rivers glisten 
like glass. 

I can see for a radius of hundreds 
of miles—’way up into Canada. Little 
villages are easily discerned by their 
church spires and old wind-mills, and 
are separated by vast areas of velvety 
green meadows, noticeable for their 
picturesque zig-zag rail fences. Direct- 
ly below there is a heavy fog. How 
can this be with the sun _ shining? 
Stupid! We are up above the clouds, 
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but ’tis raining down in the villages. 
My dreams had at last come true, and 
I was really up above the clouds! 


Well! I’ve looked until I’m almost 
blind. I do hate to leave this heaven, 
but it will be sunset by the time we get 
back, and I am getting hungry again. 
Some of the folks are going down the 
road, so we'll have to drive around 
for them. But I shall stick to the old 
trail I love, and go with Uncle Ira and 
Phil. We start out to break our own 
record, and hurry so that we need four- 
wheel brakes to stop. The rain has 
made it slippery, and I am going up 
to my knees in muck and mire. (Thank 
Dame Fashion for the bliss of knick- 
ers!) But just imagine—we are back 
at the Sanatorium, and have made 
the four mile descent in just thirty- 
three minutes! Now for the ride 
around this side of the mountain to 
get the folks, and then to Warren for 
supper. Here we are at Moosilauke 
Inn, and waiting for the weary travel- 
lers. I’m tired, and dirty and hungry. 
Will they never come? Ah! I hear 
voices, and soon they are piling into 
the machine, all as hungry as I, when— 


One! Two! Three! I was awakened 
by the town clock. Oh, what a stiff 
neck I had. Where in the wide, wide 
world was I? What, not in bed yet? 
I would never awaken in the morning 
to start on that glorious trip to 
Moosilauke! 


And then I remembered that I got up 
to look at the moon, and had had that 
wonderful illusion. So I took one long 
look at Luna and slipped back into 
bed, reflecting that just as the eyes are 
a mirror of the soul, so, in a sense, is 
Mother Nature a mirror of God. 








New Hampshire 
By Iva H. Drew 


Beautiful New Hampshire, thy praises we will sing, 

From every burnished hill-top, loud let the welkin ring. 

From thy far northern bound’ry down to old Strawberry Bank 
Thy daughters send thee greeting, and e’en a word to thank 
Thee for the blessings thy people now enjoy; 

Thy ever-changing seasons—thy scenes that never cloy; 

Thy hills and lofty mountains, thy farmsteads scattered wide; 
Thy peaceful, thrifty people——thy mills, a nation’s pride. 

For all these things we’re thankful, and now will designate 

Some bits of picturesqueness in our dear old Granite State. 


When the Spirit, the Great Spirit, 
Formed the mountains out of Chaos, 
Formed the rivers, lakes, and valleys, 
Formed the hillsides and the uplands, 
Formed He then our old New Hampshire— 
Gave it shape and rugged beauty, 
Clothed the mountains and the hillsides 
In the richest, greenest verdure; 

Gave for summer trees of maple, 
Trees of elm and birch and poplar,— 
And for winter spruce and hemlock, 
Hardy fir and fragrant cedar. 

And the mountains of New Hampshire 
For their grandeur and their splendor 
Are now famed, and to these hillsides 
From the busy marts in cities 

Come the people, come by hundreds, 
To enjoy our air and sunshine. 

Near the wild Canadian border, 

Dense with miles of virgin forest, 

Lie two lakes of magic beauty, 
Sources of our mighty river, 

Of Connecticut the mighty,— 

Mighty not in width nor swiftness, 
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But it moves the wheels of Commerce 
Moves the restless wheels of Commerce 
In New England towns and cities. 

In this Northland, this fair Northland, 
Stands a gateway, stern, majestic; 
Hewn from living rock it stands there, 
As a symbol of God’s greatness,— 
And our Dixville, famous Dixville | 
Has no peer in all the nation. 


White Mountains, oh, White Mountains! What mysteries ’round you lurk; 
How strange and deep and somber, are these God’s handiwork. 

Have stood throughout the ages, their contours never change; 

Those grand and lofty pinnacles—the Presidential Range 

And on the snow-capped summit of mighty Washington 

One senses neither time nor space, like world that’s just begun. 

Webster, Willard and Willey—what mem’ries you invoke, 

What tragic tales of far-off days thy peaceful beauties cloak. 

Thy Alpine pastures, orchis gemmed, with rare azalea vie— 

Thy lakes, ravines and waterfalls, thy cliffs that mystify. 

What strange, weird spell Lost River casts, as down through caverns deep 
It seethes and foams far underground, to once more outward leap. 

Our old Man of the Mountain, near fabled Echo Lake 

Stands there majestic, stern and proud, nor naught has made him break 
His calm and watchful vigil—tho’ centuries have passed 

He e’en will stand—a monument—as long as time shall last; 

God’s sign to generations—writ with His mighty pen— 

That, as said immortal Webster, “In New Hampshire we make men.” 


Full of Indian lore and legend 

Are New Hampshire’s lakes and waters; 
Indian names of various meanings; 
Winnisquam and Massabesic, 

Canobie and Ammonoosuc; 
Winnipiseogee, spacious waters— 
Green gemmed islands deck its bosom; 
And where once the painted savage 
In his birch craft swiftly glided, 

Now is heard the steam craft’s sirene 
As it rides the waves majestic. 

And here Merrimac the busy, 
Merrimac of song and story, 

Starts its journey to the ocean— 

To the surging, broad Atlantic. 
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And as downward it goes rushing 

In its course it turns great spindles, 
Weaving textiles that in beauty 

Vie with silks from eastern Indies. 
Oe’r the landscape thickly dotted 
Sylvan pools invite the angler, 

The bold angler with his tackle; 
And the cascades downward tumbling, 
Sing a song of merry gladness. 


Pinkham, Crawford and Franconia, 
Widely known New Hampshire Notches, 
Much is written of their splendor, 

And we love their rocks and woodlands 
Where the wily deer find covert 

And the partridge sounds its drumming. 
In the course of time’s transition 

Sprang up many towns and cities— 
Villages of wondrous beauty; 

And from church spires pointing skyward 
Sounds the bell for evening worship— 
Walpole, Peterborough, Charleston, 
Conway, Intervale and Newport, 
Dublin, Lancaster and Gorham, 

Tilton, Hanover and Claremont— 

And our Colebrook—lovely Colebrook— 
Nestling in its mountain fastness. 

At the foot of Uncanoonuc 

Lies Manchester, fair Elm city, 

Where the mighty mills cling-clanging © 
Furnish labor for the thousands. 

Down at Portsmouth—rare old Portsmouth— 
Birthplace of New Hampshire’s hist’ry 
Stands the fortress William and Mary 
With the crumbling walls down-falling; 
And ’twas here that Martha Hilton, 
Merry, winning Martha Hilton, 

Caught the heart of Governor Wentworth 
And became the State’s first lady; 
Sudden rise from lowly station. 

There are beaches in New Hampshire 
Where the ocean laps the mainland, 

And our beaches, Rye and Hampton 
Furnish playground for the weary. 
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The Isles of Shoals—those Isles remote 
Where Celia Thaxter lived and wrote. 
What pen can tell their beauties o’er, 

Or justice do to that stern shore. 


In the south, Monadnock Mountain 
Rears its peaks both wide and lofty. 
Great Monadnock—pround Monadnock—! 
In the Spring-time, mountain laurel 

Runs around its slopes all rampant, 

And the Autumn paints the maples 

With soft hues no brush can pattern, 

At the foot fair Lake Monadnock 

Mirrors all this charm and splendor. 


May the Spirit, the great Spirit, 

Who made order out of Chaos, 

Guard and guide thee, oh, New Hampshire; 
Guide thee-well and guide thee wisely, 
Guard thee from a Nation’s turmoil. 

Keep thy mountains crowned with verdure, 
Keep thy farmlands ever furtile; 

Keep thy people strong and noble— 

Worthy of thee, oh, New Hampshire. 





ISSUES OF LIFE 


By Alice Lawry Gould 


Keep well the heart that it may well aspire: 
The worth of man, however it may seem, 
Is not superior to his desire, 

Nor yet inferior to his high dream. 


For as the vision, so the temple rises; 

As beauty imagined, so the bronze is cast; 
And thoughts hid deep in manifold disguises 
Will stamp a life indelibly at last. 











The following was sung at the final 
session of the Legislature by a quartet 
composed of George A. Foster of Con- 
cord, Edward D. Toland, Concord, 
Percy W. Caswell, Manchester, and 
Claude M. Calvert of Meredith. It is 
being printed for the first time at the 
request of several members of the Leg- 
islature. Tune, “It A’int Gonna Rain 
No Mo’.” 


“The House will be in order” 
Says Mr. Speaker Wood 

Now listen to the Chaplain pray 
Perhaps ’twill do you good. 


The Chaplain takes a look around 
On this assemblage great 

And then thus fervently he prays 
“God help the Granite State”. 


CHORUS 
But he ain’t gonna pray no more 
He ain’t gonna pray no more 
He’ll pack his grip and take a trip 
To wait on the golden shore. 


Says Bill Ahern “I want to move 
To adjourn twice at one time 

To Friday and to Monday night 
I think would be quite fine. 


Oh Billy is a useful man 
He'll talk and work and toil 


Farewell Song To The 
Lawmakers 


CHORUS 
But he ain’t gonna move no more 
He’s about to make his bow 
But you can bet he’ll be right here 
On deck two years from now. 


Mr. Cheney is quite handsome 
And wears a bright red tie 

He makes the rafters fairly ring 
When his voice is raised on high. 


He heads appropriations 
In their room up on high 

And if your bill calls for some cash 
You’ve got to show him why. 


CHORUS 
Oh he ain’t gonna shave no more 
His whiskers he’ll let grow 
If he should lose that lovely beard 
He might look like a crow. 


Judge Parsons is a jurist 
The law is his delight 

To kill a bill gives him a thrill 
He does it out of sight. 


He’s handled well a mighty job 
To codify the laws of the ages 

He’s handled well our largest bill 
Of seventeen hundred pages. 


CHORUS 
We hope he won’t bring in any more 
They might be treated rough 


When some one tries to trig the wheels The gang that’s here will all agree 
Bill pours a little oil. 


We now have laws enough. 
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George Duncan is a student 
Of all sorts of affairs 

He carries on his shoulders 
A lot of heavy cares. 


We always like to hear him talk 
Tho’ we may not agree 

With what he says still you'll admit 
He says it most clearly. 


CHORUS 
But he ain’t gonna talk no more 
He’ll give us no more facts 
Upon his own pet theory 
About the single tax. 


You’ve all seen Mr. Fernald 
There’s springs under his seat 

If the Speaker stops to get his breath 
Mr. Fernald’s on his feet. 


He’s tried to make a record 
In moving this and that 

There’s no chance for the rest of us 
When Fernald goes to bat. 


CHORUS 
But he ain’t gonna move no more 
He must stay right in his groove 
When the crack of doom is sounded 
You'll find Fernald made the move. 


The Democrats from Manchester 
Have just one pride and joy 

He’s always stirring some one up 
The active Mr. Foye. 


He is an earnest worker 
For measures that he likes 

But when they want to beat something 
His gang to the coat room hikes. 


CHORUS 
But he ain’t gonna hike no more 
He’ll stay right here and vote 
Because he’s found that even he 
Can’t get the Speaker’s goat. 
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One of our lady members 
Introduced a special bill 

She thought it was a worthy one 
And worked for it with a will. 


We listened to a long debate. 
Of full ten thousand words. 

It passed the house a lot of times 
But didn’t get two thirds. 


CHORUS 
Oh it ain’t gonna pass no more 
It will not be a law 
But you'll admit that’s not the fault 
Of Dr. Zatae Straw. 


There’s one man I would speak of 
No duty does he shirk 

Now I refer to Harry Young 
Our genial smiling elerk. 


He reads the many measures 
With his fourteen horse power voice 
The last time that we hear him talk 
You'll bet we'll all rejoice. 


CHORUS 
When he ain’t gonna read no more 
‘Twill mean we can go home 
And Harry’s voice will be heard no 
more 
Under the State House dome. 


We appointed a joint committee 
To work and investigate 

And see what they could find was wrong 
About the Granite State. 


Their highly paid accountants 
Said, “Sure as you are born 
We feel that we must say to you 

The Trust funds are all gone”. 


The news spread o’er the country 
*Twas told in headlines black 
And many people started out 
To bring those trust funds back. 
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CHORUS 
But they ain’t gonna hunt no more 
We are not short one dime 
The Supreme Court has found the 
funds 
They were right here all the time. 


From Manchester comes A. O. Brown 
Just two loves he’s confessed 

That’s savings banks and taxes; no 
One knows which he likes best. 


And when he had to chose between 
His position it was dire 

To increase the dividends of the banks 
Or make the taxes higher. 


CHORUS 
But he ain’t gonna worry no more 
Now listen, these are facts 
He’s raised the dividend rate of the 
banks 
Without cutting down the tax. 


Oh Mr. Charles S. Collins 
He likes quite well to speak 
But sometimes he forgets to take 
The chaw from out his cheek. 


Please Mr. Charles S. Collins 
Now bang your playthings down 
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And pack your grip for one last trip 
Way back to Bristol town. 


CHORUS 


Oh you ain’t gonna come no more 
Down here to the Capital City 
Get busy on your other job 
For the tax payers have no pity. 


The Manchester Republicans 
Thought it would be quite all right 

To change aroung some of their wards 
And add unto their might. 


Of course they thought that they would 
have 
Republican support 
To help them when the Democrats 
Began to storm the fort. 


But Mr. Small of Rochester 
He laid some skillful plans 
To have the Democratic fight 

Made by Republicans. 


CHORUS 


So—the ward lines will not move 
They will not move at all 

Because some bright Republicans 

Were fooled by Mr. Small. 

















New Hampshire Necrology 


Charles O. Foss 


Charles O. Foss, a well known Civil 
Engineer died suddenly at his home at 
4 Maple Street, Penacook, N. H. Mr. 
Foss was probably one of the best 
known engineers that New Hampshire 
has produced. 


For many years of his active life 
he has been in the Provinces where he 
was chief engineer of the New Bruns- 
wick Power Commission and Civil 
Engineer of the Engineering Institute 
of Canada. Mr. Foss started in busi- 
ness in Concord in 1875 in company 
with Charles C. Lund, doing general 
civil engineering business. Following 
the culmination of this partnership 
Mr. Foss was associated with Frank A. 
Merrill in business, the latter at the 
present time being chief engineer of 
the Boston & Maine Railroad. 

For many years during the active 
part of his life he was engaged in 
building railroads in the different parts 
of the United States and Canada. In 
the latter part of his career he was 
particularly interested in water power 
development in the provinces. He 
saw and wrote of the great possibilities 
in the undeveloped powers in New 
Hampshire. 


Mr. Foss is survived by a wife who 
resides in Penacook, a sister living in 
Laconia and a daughter in Montreal. 


Rev. Andrew Campbell 


Rev. Andrew Campbell died at the 
Peterborough hospital Monday, May 
25. 


Mr. Campbell and family came to 
Peterborough a year ago and during 
this period he had endeared himself to 
the whole community; his pleasing per- 
sonality and ready smile had won a 
host of friends. 


He was born in Cambridge, Mass., 
March 14, 1870; was educated in the 
public schools, graduated from Boston 
University, was one year at Yale 
Divinity School, two years at Andover 
Divinity and had taken two years of 
summer courses at Harvard. He had 
served pastorates, in Deerfield, Mass., 
Webster, Mass., Groveland, Mass., and 
had been nine years in Orange, Mass., 
coming from there to Peterborough. 
In March 1918 he went overseas in the 
Y. M. C. A. work and was stationed 
in Brest until the Armistice was signed. 


Charles Bartlett 


Charles Bartlett, prominent citizen 


of Derry Village, passed away Tues- 
day morning, April 28. 


Mr. Bartlett was born in Derry April 
9, 1859, and was a son of the late 
Greenleaf C. and Charlotte Kelley 
Bartlett. He is survived by one brother, 
William Bartlett of Florida, and a sis- 
ter, Miss Jennie S. Bartlett of Derry 
Village. He was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and Pinkerton Academy. 
He owned and conducted a drug store 
in Derry Village, for many years, and 
was Postmaster there also many years. 
He was for 23 years the publisher and 
proprietor of The Derry News, which 
he sold 21 years ago to E. P. Trow- 
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bridge, the present owner and pub- 
lisher. He was a director of the Derry 
National Bank, trustee of the Derry 
Savings Bank, a director of the Cen- 
tral Congregational Church, and a 
. director of Chester and Derry Electric 
railroad; was treasurer of the town of 
Derry and Derry Water Works Co. for 
many years. He was instrumental in 
the formation of the Derry Electric 
Light Co., of the Derry Water Works 
Co. and of the Chester & Derry Rail- 
road corporation. 


George L. Theobald 


George L. Theobald, one of New 
Hampshire’s well known horsemen, 
died at the Margaret Pillsbury hospital 
at Concord, Monday, June 1. His 
death followed an operation in which 
his foot was amputated as the result 
of an injury received while superin- 
tending the moving of a_ heavy 
machine. 

He was a man well known in many 
parts of the state, where for the past 
45 years, since coming from New York 
state to this city, he had been engaged 
in building moving and general team- 
ing, many times being engaged in large 
contracts. After a time Mr. Theobald 
engaged in the buying and selling of 
horses, bringing many carloads of these 
animals from the West and having a 
stable on Thorndike Street, Concord. 

He was one of New Hampshire’s 
most widely known horsemen and he 
had been down through the Grand 
Circuit from start to finish many a 
year. 
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It was in 1906 that he was most 
prominent on the big line as that year 
under the firm name of Gatcomb and 
Theobald as fine a stable of record 
horses went out of Concord as were 
ever got together. Aububon Boy, 
1:5914, Prince of Orange, 2:06, Grace 
Bond, 2:09, Phalla, 2:0414 and others 
were regular Grand Circuit calibre and 
made good that season. Prince of 
Orange, 2:06 was the first horse that 
Walter Cox drove in high society and 
won at the New York meeting. 

Grace Bond, won the Kentucky 
Futurity with Billy Andrews up and 
was given $1,000 by Mr. Theobald for 
his services in that memorable race. 
To horsemen all over the country Mr. 
Theobald was as well known as his 
nearest neighbor. He was what might 
be termed an all the year horseman as 
the winter racing caught his fancy 
strong and with Carter June he won a 
big winter race in 1922 and lost a big 
race with the same horse the following 
year, but win or lose George Theobald 
was a true sportsman and his genial 
face will be missed on all the tracks 
this year. 

Mr. Theobald had two horses in 
training this year with Wm. Flemming 
at Brockton, and on the same day that 
Mr. Theobald received his accident, 
Flemming was run into by an automo- 
bile at Brockton and is now laid up in 
a Boston hospital. These horses were 
staked in races on the Bay State Cir- 
cuit and the Orange County Circuit 
and Mr. Theobald had planned on 
quite an extensive campaign. 

















Monthly Review of Business 
Conditions in New Hampshire 


By John W. Pearson, Investment Counsellor 


In the past few weeks manufactur- 
ing activity in New Hampshire has 
been characterized. by good condi- 
tions in the brush, knitting-needle, 
electrical, printing, and paper lines and 
in some of the textile mills. Condi- 
tions have improved in the shoe and 
cigar industries. Quieter operations 
have prevailed with others in the tex- 
tile business and in the machine shops. 

The outlook continues favorable for 
the brush, knitting accessories, electri- 
cal and printing lines. The mixed con- 
dition prevailing in the cotton and 
woolen industries should improve, as 
should those in the shoe business. The 
outlook for the paper companies and 
machine shops is uncertain at the mo- 
ment. Excellent farm yields are indi- 
cated by crop developments to date. 

Improvement in the cotton business 
is based on the prospects of a large 
crop of raw cotton and a lower level of 
prices together with a curtailment in 
production some of the mills have ef- 
fected. Factors which will result in 
lower prices are manufactured cotton 
goods, in other words, are at work, and 
lower prices should attract increased 
buying of cotton goods. Such im- 
provement in the economic factors to- 
gether with closer attention to design, 
styles, etc., the mixture of brains with 
raw material as one observer puts it, 


justify a more hopeful outlook for the 
cotton business. Less reliance will 
probably be placed on tariff protection 
from foreign competition and more at- 
tention paid over head costs, machin- 
ery improvements, and sales methods. 

A minor detail in connection with 
the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. is that in spite 
of the fact that its assessed valuation 
on property owned in Manchester 
showing a drop from $35,500,000 in 
1924 to $32,700,000 this year, it will 
still pay $81,000 more taxes than in 
1924 because Manchester’s tax rate 
increased from $24 to.$28.50. This 
company pays about 30% of the entire 
city of Manchester tax, the amount be- 
ing $932,705 in 1925. 

In the woolen industry, lower levels 
for raw wool should result in lower 
prices for manufactured goods and in 
time stimulate more demand. Woolen 
mill operations in the state are still 
spotty, however. Some are operating 
at only 50% of capacity while others 
are rushed with business, the variation 
being due to types of goods manufac- 
tured, etc. The Baltic Mills of the 
Am. Woolen Co. at Enfield are running 
a night shift. It manufactures a high 
grade of woolen cloth and gives em- 
ployment to about 515 people. 

At Meredith, the Meredith Linen 
Mills are working at capacity on linen 
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towels and crashes and present plans 
call for an addition to the plant and 
equipment which in time will mean em- 
ployment for more people. 


Manufacturers identified with knit- 
ting machinery and supplies are en- 
couraged over the prospects. The 
Scott & Williams Co. at Lakeport is 
paying off its $1,000,000 issue of pre- 
ferred stock. Franklin needle people 
have lately bought the Woodward 
needle plant at Hill which at one time 
was boomed by a Boston brokerage 
house with adverse results. At Man- 
chester, the Leighton Machine Co., 
manufacturers of knitting machines is 
putting up a $75,000 addition to the 
plant, 270 feet long by 40 feet deep. 
The concern now employs 150 and 50 
more people will be added when the 
addition is completed. 


Chauncey A. Williams of Manches- 
ter recently bought the Page Needle 
Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass., making 
him the sole owner of three of the 
largest needle factories in the East. He 
also has a half interest in the Seawill 
Needle Co., and a third interest in the 
Dial Needle Co. at Franklin. A new 
style of needle is being developed by 
Mr. Williams, which may mean a fur- 
ther enlargement of the William’s com- 
panies. 


A New England Committee has late- 
ly been studying the shoe manufactur- 
ing situation in this section. It reports 
that while materials are the largest 
item of cost in a shoe, the variations 
in costs in different parts of the United 
States are so slight that this factor is 
not important. The next item is labor, 
amounting to 25% of the total cost of 
a shoe. It shows a larger variation than 
any other item in shoe manufacturing 
and in this respect New England is 
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most handicapped in competition with 
other sections. 

Other conditions reported were 
some over development in shoe fac- 
tories in this section, the heavy tax bur- 
den levied by cities in which many of 
the plants are located, a need for more 
sympathetic interest by the various 
communities in the welfare of their 
shoe plants, more adequate transporta- 
tion service and rates, better market- 
ing methods, more intelligent factory 
management, and a better spirit of 
mutual understanding between manu- 
facturers and workers. 

Improvement along such lines to- 
gether with a more intelligent piece 
rate and wage scale based on a fair, 
and careful fact finding analysis, will 
do much to continue the importance of 
shoe manufacturing in New England 
which still makes 35% of the shoes 
made in this country, in spite of the 
menacing competition of the West. 

New England is favored by the fact 
that Boston is the greatest leather mar- 
ket in the world, that subsidiary indus- 
tries are centered here, that it has an 
ideal location for export trade, and a 
high grade of workmanship. But pro- 
duction costs must be lowered if the in- 
dustry is to prosper in this section. 

Locally there has been improvement 
in the shoe factories with the J. F. Mc- 
Elwain Shoe Co. increasing production 
in its Nashua and Manchester plants in 
May. Both factories turn out about 
8,000 pairs of shoes a day. With ad- 
ditions to the Nashua factory com- 
pleted, more than 1500 people will be 
employed in the two plants. The 
Hillsborough Shoe Co. has lately been 
working at overtime on _ children’s 
shoes and the Gale Shoe Co. at Man- 
chester, employing 450, has been work- 
ing at full time. The F. M. Hoyt Shoe 
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been investigating the Ruggles mica 
mine which in 1880 turned out large 
quantities of the best mica in the 
world. At Dover, local business men 
have attracted a concern which will 
manufacture a 21 ton giant “Bulljine” 
track. In Manchester, a concern 
known as the Yankee Electric Wash- 
ing Machine Co. with $100,000 capi- 
talization, has been organized. The 
New England Telephone Co. is install- 
ing another exchange in Manchester 
so that 14,000 lines can be handled 
and expects to invest over $7,000,000 
in the next five years in its New Hamp- 
shire telephone properties if fair co-op- 
eration is given it by the public and its 
representatives. At Manchester, the 
Elliott Manufacturing Co. has orders 
on hand to assure capacity production 
Co. at Manchester which lately had to 
pass its preferred stock dividend re- 
ports better prospects now. It is the 
second largest shoe concern in the 
state, its product bearing the trade 
name of “Beacon” shoes. The Inter- 
national Shoe plant at Manchester has 
been receiving a better volume of or- 
ders lately. 

Miscellaneous items on business in 
New Hampshire include 1924 export 
figures which showed the state sent six 
million dollars worth of goods abroad 
last year, leading Maine by $500,000. 
The largest item was $1,200,000 of 
knitting machinery. Then came $800,- 
000 of footwear, $800,000 of mining 
machinery, and $400,000 of cotton 
cloth. Is there not an opportunity for 
the greater cultivation of foreign trade 
in the coming twenty years with one 
possible result the increased use and 
developments of Portsmouth’s splen- 
did harbor and natural facilities for an 
outlet to foreign lands? 

At Grafton, Boston people have 
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until fall. It is the largest manufac- 
turer of underwear in the state and em- 
ploys 450 people. In Claremont, the 
Berry lumber mill, partly destroyed 
by fire in December 1924, is being re- 
paired by a new group from Keene 
known as the Prescott Table Co. who 
will turn out an initial order for 1000 
of a newly patented combination 
kitchen table and ironing board. 
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STREET COMMISSIONERS AND 
HIGHWAY SUPERINTENDENTS 


Order your Sewer Castings from the 
NEWFIBLDS IRON FOUNDRY 
Thomas Sheehy, Prop. 
Successor of 
Archibald McPhaedris, A. D. 1719 
Years of Experience 
Prices on Application 
Newfields Iron Foundry 
Newfields, N. H. 
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Roll Roofing 


$1.00 per Roll 


Slate Surfaced 
$2.00 per Roll 


Cc. A. RANSOM 
527 Concord Ave., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Dept. M 
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‘‘MAMMY—TWINE HOLDER 
(Fashioned from a Cocoa-nut Shell) 
A REAL NOVELTY 
Suggestive of the South 
Packed in a Gift Box 
Bearing the Inscription 
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A Cocoanut ‘‘Mammy’’ 
From the Sunny South 
With yards of string 
From her funny mouth. 
Mailed anywhere in U. S. A.—prepaid—on 
receipt of $1.00. 
Manufactured by Maude E. Condon 
St. Petersburg, Florida Providence, R. I. 
Also Publisher of WILL M. CRESSY’S 
HUMOROUS HISTORIES 
‘‘RHODE ISLAND’’—JUST OUT 
DEALERS WRITE FOR PRICES 














W. C. GIBSON 


BOOKS 
STATIONERY 
DENNISON LINE 





Books Advertised in this 
issue are now in our circula- 
ting library, 2c per day. You 
can order by mail. 
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Does Y our Church or Club 


Need Money? 


The Granite Monthly has an attractive offer to make if you 
wish to raise money for chuch or welfare work. Write for par- 
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To Subscription Agents 


We also have an attractive offer to make if you care to write 


in for it. 
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BRONZE 
HONOR ROLLS AND MEMORIAL TABLETS 


MODELED 


CAST 
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FINISHED 








ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS COMPANY 
121 MERRIMAC STREET NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 























We Sell Homes! 


ae Help Your CITY HOMES FARMS 
° ? 

We have a long list to select from 

EY E. S and whatever kind you want, call, 

write or telephone us and we will be 

pleased to help you find exactly the 





, kind of a place you want. 
s or failure depends 
Buccess 0 » If you have any kind - Real Es- 
our eyes, especiall tate to sell we can be of service to 
much upon y a y you and would be glad to list your 
the school child’s eyes. Can we property. 
Our Insurance department can 
help you? 


handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 


a Sa Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 
The Bailey & Sleeper Co. 


WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Proprietor. 


Brown & Burpee 


53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
OPTOMETRISTS CONCORD, N. H. 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD Tel. 275 
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